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{From a recent French Print. ] 


Portters is the chief city of the department of Vienne, 
in France, and is situated upon a rocky hill at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Clain and Boivre, the waters of 


which almost entirely surround it. It is of an oblong 
form, large, and surrounded by an old wall, which is 
flanked by towers and pierced with gates, four of which 
are in connection with as many bridges over the Clain. 
Poitiers is very irregularly built ; the streets are narrow, 
crooked, and badly paved; the houses without any pre- 
tension to architectural beauty; and the squares, with 
the exception of the Place Royale, small and unorna- 
mented. There is a pretty public promenade which 
overlooks the Clain and the surrounding country. The 
cathedral and other churches are only remarkable for their 
antiquity, but the old castle has many historical recol- 
lections associated with it, having been inhabited at 
different times by eminent persons: it was in a great 
measure demolished under Louis XIII. Poitiers is the 
seat of a bishopric, suffragan to the archbishop of Bor- 
deaux ; and also of a Cour Royale. It contains besides 
an Académie Universitaire, with a faculty of law; 
4 royal college, with a museum; a diocesan seminary, 
with secondary schools of medicine, surgery, and phar- 
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| macy, and a cabinet of natural history; a free-school of 
design and architecture ; a botanic garden, with a nursery 
department ; a library, with 22,000 volumes; hospitals, 
charities, &c. The trade of Poitiers is not very extensive, 
but embraces several kinds of manufacture. Among 
the more important are:—common cloths, blankets, 
flannels, cotton and woollen hosiery, lace, wool, flax, hats, 
wines, &c. There are several fairs. In the environs 
there is a quarry of fine freestone, and indicatious of a 
coal-mine. The population is about 22,000. Among the 
eminent persons born in or near Poitiers may be men- 
tioned Cardinal Balue, General Montalembert, and Ma- 
dame and Mademoiselle Derroches, the poetesses. In the 
church of the Grey Friars repose the ashes of Madame 
de Montespan. 

Poitiers is one of the most ancient cities of Gaul. At the 
time of the conquest by Julius Csesar it was considered a 
place of some strength; and in Ptolemy’s time, in the 
second century, had become still more considerable. Its 
name was then Limonum. It afterwards took the name 
of Pictavi, as being the capital town of the tribes of the 
Pictavi, or Pictones, a people of Gaul. By the Romans it 
was embellished with various great works: of these there 
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only remain vestiges of the palace of Galienus, of the aque- 
duct by which water was brought to the palace, and an 
amphitheatre. In-the fourth century Poitiers became the 
seat of a bishopric, which it still continues to be; and in 
the fifth it belonged to the Visigoths. After the battle of 
Vonillé, in which Clovis obtained a victory over Alaric, it 
became attached to the French crown. By the marriage 
of Eleanor of Aquitaine with Henry duke of Normandy, 
who afterwards became king of England, Poitiers, and 
the entire district of Poitou, of which it was the capital, 
passed into the possession of the English in 1157, by 
whom they were retained for above two centuries. In 
1356 the famous battle was fought here, about a league 
from the town, between King John of France and the 
* Black Prince ” of England, which ended so disastrously 
to the former, in the loss not only of his army, but of 
his own personal freedom. As it is the remembrance of 
this battle which has made the name of Poitiers a “ house- 
hold word” among our countrymen, we need not apologise 
for embracing the present opportunity to give a short 
account of it. 

Into the preposterous claims to the throne of France 
made at different times by Edward III., and as a remote 
consequence of which the battle of Poitiers was fought, 
we shall not enter. His son Prince Edward, in 1335, 
marched from Bordeaux with an army of 60,000 men 
toward the Pyrenees, thence northward by Toulouse, 
burning, plundering, and slaughtering all the way, and 
returned im safety to Bordeaux. In the following year 


he set out on a similar expedition, with 12,000 or 14,000 
men, and penetrated into the very heart of France, 
marking his progress at every step with fire and the 
sword. The national indignation was now raised to ‘the 
utmost pitch, and the king of France marched with an 
immense os towards Poitiers to intercept the English. 


So intense and universal was the abhorrence our country- 
men had inspired by their excesses, that the prince was 
unable to obtain any intelligence of John’s movements, 
and therefore pursued his way towards the same place. 
On the 17th of September the van of the English army 
fell in most unexpectedly with the rear of the French, 
and the prince soon discovered that his retreat was cut 
off, and the neighbourhood swarming with hostile forces. 
“ God help us,” he exclaimed, “ we must then consider 
how we can best fight them.” He chose a most ad- 
mirable position—an elevated field, planted with vine- 
yards, enclosed with hedges, &c., and to which there 
was but one approach for horsemen, namely, a narrow 
lane, also skirted with hedges, which he lined with bow- 
men. On the following morning, Sunday, King John 
drew up his army in three divisions, of which he himself 
commanded the first, the Dauphin the second, and the 
third, or reserve division, was entrusted to the care of 
the Duke of Orleans. The French had no less than 
sixty thousand horsemen, besides an immense body of 
foot, and were commanded by the chief men of the 
kingdom ; whilst the entire army of the English did not 
exceed, horse and foot, 10,000 men. The battle was 
about to be commenced, when Cardinal Talleyrand, the 
Pope’s legate, arrived in the field, and besought both parties 
to prevent the ensuing carnage, the one by granting, 
and the other by accepting honourable conditions. 
“Save my honour,” said Prince Edward, “ and the 
honour of my army, and I will listen to any reasonable 
terms.” He offered to restore all the castles and towns 
he had taken in the expedition, to give up all his pri- 
soners without ransom, and to swear that he would not, 
for the next seven years, bear arms against the king of 
France. That monarch however offered as his ultimatum 
that the prince and one hundred of his best knights 
should yield themselves as prisoners to him, on which 
the remainder of the army might go free. Not a man 
m that small but heroic band of Englishmen but 
spurned such dishonourable terms. These negotiations 
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took up the whole of Sunday, during which the English 
dug trenches, threw up banks, made barriers of their 
waggons, &c., and otherwise strengthened their already 
formidable position. On the morning of Monday the 
trumpets were heard at earliest dawn calling the soldiers 
to the fray; but the indefatigable Talleyrand now made 
another attempt to induce John to offer more favourable 
proposals. He was received so roughly as to convinee 
him all further endeavours were fruitless ; he therefore 
returned to the prince, and informed [him that he could 
not move John, and that he must do his best. “ Then 
God defend the right,” replied the prince, and, with a 
cheerful countenance, prepared his army for the conflict, 
In this hour of danger, both the army and its chief 
were doubtless animated with the recollection of the 
battle of Crecy, fought not long before between armies 
similarly disproportioned in numbers ; and, in their pre- 
sent desperate circumstances, resolved to emulate the cour- 
age of their countrymen in that conflict, with perhaps a 
faint hope of an equally successful result. Their ground 
was almost impregnable, and their confidence in their 
leader unbounded. His hope and expectation was that 
he should be attacked where he lay ; otherwise, in fact, he 
saw that all was lost. To quit that spot and endeavour 
to cut hig way through the enormous army before him, 
was to advance to almost certain ruin; yet he had no 
other course, for the army was short of provisions and 
fodder, and could not exist many days in its present 
position. He was not deceived. e battle was com- 
menced by a body of chosen French cavalry, commanded 
by two marshals of the kingdom, who charged along the 
lane, to attack and force the English position; but the 
archers who lined the way galled their horses so terribly 
with their arrows, as to make the animals unmanageable, 
and to throw the whole corps into confusion. Before 
— minutes had elapsed the marshal was killed, 
another made prisoner, the lane choked with the bodies 
of dead or dying men and their horses, and all who 
could save themselves by flight had done so. 

This discomfiture so alarmed the division under the 
Dauphin,that it wavered, and many individuals were seen 
retreating to the rear. The circumstance escaped not the 
eagle-eyed vision of the prince ; he immediately caused a 
body of six hundred bowmen to wheel round upon the 
flank and rear of that division. It did so, but the French 
scarcely waited to be attacked ; the Dauphin immediately 
quitted the field with 700 lances, many other knights, 
alarmed at the idea that they should be unable to regain 
their horses, which were in the rear, when they might 
want to fly also, followed; the dreaded “ green jackets 


} and white bows” poured in an incessant stream of deadly 


arrows upon their troops, which, thus deserted by their 
leaders, fell into confusion and speedily gave way. The 
English men-at-arms, exulting at these successes, leaped 
into their saddles, shouting with irresistible ardour, “ St. 
George for Guienne!” whilst Sir John Chandos, one of 
the ablest warriors of his age, and who during this event- 
ful action never for a moment quitted the prince’s side, 
said to Edward, “Sire, ride forward—the day is yours! 
Let us address ourselves to our adversary, the king of 
France, for in that part lies all the strength of the enter- 
prise. Well I know that his valour will not permit him 
to flee, therefore he will remain with us, please God and 
St. George.” The prince saw the auspicious moment had 
arrived, so calling out to his standard-bearers to “ Ad- 
vance banners, in the name of God and St. George,” they 
rushed through the lane, charged at full speed across the 
moor, and precipitated themselves upon the enemy. The 
shock was terrible and irresistible. The Constable of 
France with many squadrons of horse vainly endeavoured 
to hold their ground ; they were overborne, and the Con- 
stable with his chief knights killed. A body of German 
horse was attacked by the prince, and instantly defeated. 
The third division, under the command of the Duke of Or 
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Jeans, fled without striking a single blow; but the greater 
art of the first, under the command of the king himself, 
remained firm, stimulated by the example of the sovereign. 
In fact, had the judgment of the king of; France on that 
day been equal to his courage, the action must have had a 
different issue. He had been advised to begin the attack 
with his men-at-arms on foot, but the advice was rejected, 
and the consequences were as we have seen, most disastrous. 
And now when he saw the English approaching at full 
speed to attack him, he hastily applied that former advice 
to his present totally different circumstances. He and 
his principal knights were therefore on foot, and, in spite 
of this disadvantage, continued the action gallantly. With 
a battle-axe in his hand, King John stood foremost in 
the fray, whilst, by his side, his younger son, Philip, kept 
close to him, with his eyes fixed upon his parent, crying 
out from time to time, as he saw occasion, “ Father, guard 
yourself on the right! guard yourself on the left!” 
Around them were the great lords of the kingdom, who 
remained faithful to their monarch, dropping every in- 
stant in the agonies of death, whilst in other parts of the 
field the soldiers were disbanding themselves and run- 
ning away. ‘The prince with Sir John Chandos kept the 
English army steadily together, and concentrated all its 
efforts against the king and his adherents, whose number 
death lessened every moment in the front and desertion in 
the rear. A throng of English and Gascon soldiers now 
pressed near to the French monarch with cries of “ sur- 
sender!” He was wounded and beaten to the ground, 
but again rose, and with indomitable courage continued 
the fight. And thus he would have perished, but for a 
young knight of St. Omer, who forcing his way cried out 
in French, “ Sire, surrender!” Struck by the French 
accent and seeing the hopelessness of further opposition, 
the king asked, ‘To whom? Where is my cousin, the 
Prince of Wales ? If I saw him I would speak.” “ Sire,” 
returned the knight, “he is not here, but surrender your- 
self to me and I will lead you to him.” “ Who are you?” 
inquired the king. “ Sire, I am Denis of Morbecque, a 
knight of Artois, but I serve the king of England because 
I cannot belong to France, having there forfeited my all.” 
The monarch then gave him his right-hand glove, saying, 
“TI surrender to you,” but he was still in considerable 
danger, for the English soldiers dragged him away from 
Sir Denis, each striving to claim the honour of the cap- 
ture. He was however ultimately conducted in safety to 
the tent of his conqueror the Black Prince. The Eng- 
lish army behaved after the victory this day in the most 
humane manner, or the slaughter of the fugitive French 
must have been frightful. As it was, only 8000 of the 
French were killed in all, whilst, beside the king, thirteen 
counts, one archbishop, seventy barons and baronets, two 
thousand men-at-arms, and an immense number of in- 
ferior soldiers were taken prisoners. Indeed the prisoners 
were altogether twice as numerous as their captors. 
Most of these dangerous acquisitions were speedily dis- 
missed ; the more important of the captives pledging 
themselves to appear on a certain day at Bordeaux and 
there ransom themselves or yield themselves again to 
captivity. And now the prince exhibited as much chival- 
tous generosity in his treatment of the illustrious pri- 
soner, as he had previously shown courage and military 
skill in overthrowing him. In spite of his father’s pre- 
tension to the throne of France, which now seemed more 
than ever feasible, “ it was no longer in his eyes,” says 
Sismondi, “ John of Valois who styled himself the king 
of France, it was indeed the true king, whom he acknow- 
ledged for the chief of his house, and suzerain of his 
lordships which he held in France. In the evening he 
gave a supper to his royal and other distinguished pri- 
soners. But not all the entreaty of King John could 
induee him to sit down himself to the banquet. His con- 


stant reply was (and could ever words have been more 
deliciously soothing to the wounded vanity of a brave 
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man in King John’s position?) he ‘ was not yet quali- 
fied to sit at the table of so great a prince and of so brave 
aman.’ Seeing the king took little refreshment, he said 
on his knees Dear Sire, please not to make simple 
cheer: what if God has not been willing to consent to- 
day to your will, you have on this day won the lofty 
name of prowess and have surpassed all the best on your 
side.” Thus concluded the battle of Poitiers. Succeed- 
ing events are too well known to need repetition here. 

We may notice very briefly the other principal events 
in the history of Poitiers. In 1372 it came into the pos- 
session of Charles V., who granted the inhabitants some 
important privileges. Charles VII. transferred thither 
for some time the sittings of parliament. Louis VII. 
kept his court at Poitiers, and enlarged and strengthened 
the place. It suffered much during the religious wars. 
No less than twenty-three state-councils have been held 
in the city. 





Quantity of Food consumed by a Man.—The difference 
between eight ounces and a half of boiled meat and ten 
ounces appears very trivial; but if the greater of the two 
quantities be persevered in regularly every day for the term 
of a man’s adult life of half a century, it may excite a little 
surprise in the person who practises it to learn that he will 
have consumed a flock of sheep, consisting of about fifty- 
three head, in excess above what he ought to have made 
use of. In a life of sixty-five years, allowing eight ounces 
and a half per day for fifty years, two-thirds of that quantity 
for ten years, and three ounces a day for three years of child- 
hood, the total animal food amounts to 350 sheep. If tc 
this be added the excess above mentioned, the number of 
sheep, the cooked meat of which is devoured by one man 
during a life of sixty-five years, is about 400; along with five 
toris of potatoes, about the same of turnips or other vege- 
table, nine tons weight of common drink, and six tons 
weight of wine, at one pint per day for thirty years only: 
thus for dinner alone about thirty tons weight of solids and 
liquids must have passed through the stomach. Inordinate 
work will wear out any machinery before its time, especially 
if the work performed be of a peculiarly wearing character. 
Whether it is advisable to add the fifty-three unnecessary 
sheep tu one’s dinner, is a question which every reader will 
answer to himself as he thinks proper. The food of old 
Parr, who died at 153 years of age, consisted of cheese, 
coarse bread, milk, and small beer. Would it have made 
no difference in the duration of his life, if he had swallowed 
1050 sheep, for about this number would have been his 
share at the usual rate, along with his twenty tons of wine? 
It may assist in drawing a conclusion, to recollect that 
when he was brought to London, and lived in splendour, 
“fed high, and drank plentifully of the best wines,” he 
soon died; and his death was generally attributed to that 
cause, for he had vigour of body “to have lived a while 
longer,” as the reporter says.—Donovan’s Domestic 
Economy. iene oa 

Mode of taking Fish in Australia.—The tribes inhabit- 
ing the banks of the Darling may be considered Iethyophagi 
in the strictest sense, and their mode of fishing was really 
an interesting sight. There was an unusually deep and 
broad reach of the river opposite to our camp; and it ap- 
peared that they fished daily in different portions of it in 
the following manner:—The king stood erect in his bark 
canoe, While nine young men with short spears went up the 
river, and as many down the river, until, at a signal from 
him, all dived into it, and returned towards him, alternately 
swimming and diving; these divers transfixing the fish 
under water, and throwing them on the bank. Others on 
the river brink speared the fish when thus enclosed, as thev 
appeared among the weeds, in which small openings were 
purposely made to attract them. In this manner they 
speared with astonishing despatch some enormous cod, but 
the largest were struck by the chief from his canoe with a 
long barbed spear. After a short time the young men in the 
water were relieved by an equal numer, upon which they 
came out shivering, the weather being very cold, to warm 
themselves in the centre of a circular fire kept up by the 
gins on the hank. The death of the fish in their practised 
hands was almost instantaneous, and caused by merely 
holding them by the tail with the gills immersed.— Mitchell's 
Travels in Australia. 
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[Henry VIII. granting a Charter to the Barber-Surgeons. | 


Wuitst in Italy the art of painting, during the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, was rapidly approaching the 
period of its meridian splendour, when Raffaelle, Cor- 
reggio, Michael Angelo, and Titian were to appear and 
enrich the world with their immortal productions, in 
England, on the contrary, the art could be scarcely said 
to exist, and certainly could not boast of a single illus- 
trious name. A curious illustration of the value placed 
upon painters and paintings by one of the most eminent 
of their early English patrons, Henry VIIL., is given by 
the inventory of the collection of paintings formed by that 
monarch ; in which not a single artist’s name is specified, 
and pictures on panels and pictures on canvas are seve- 
rally distinguished as “tables” and “ stained cloths.” 
When, however, owing to the progress of wealth, refiue- 
ment, and the increased facilities for travel, something 
like a taste for the arts displayed itself among our nobles 
and gentry, foreign artists began to avail themselves of 
the new field opened to their talents and industry: those 
of Flanders in particular appear to have found here that 
encouragement which was denied to them at home. The 
greatest painter of this school, Holbein, through whom 
we may be said to have first learnt the principles of high 
art, is the subject of our sketch. 

Hans Holbein was the son of a painter of Basle, and 
is supposed to have been born about 1598. He learned 
the rudiments of the art from his father, but soon out- 
stripped his instructions. Among the earliest recorded 
events of his history is his acquaintance with Erasmus, 
which arose from the latter being delighted with some 
works exhibited by the young artist, namely, ‘ Our Sa- 
viour’s Passion,’ ‘ A Dance of Peasants,’ and ‘ Death’s 
Dance.’ One incident of their intimacy is worth men- 
tioning, as being characteristic of the parties. Holbein 
appears to have been addicted to gross sensual indul- 
gences ; Erasmus seeing this, took a not very opportune 
occasion to point out the vice. He had just published 
his panegyric on folly, and sent a copy of it to Holbein, 
who was so delighted with the book that he sent it back 
to Erasmus filled with illustrative designs. Among these 
an amorous fool was represented by a fat Dutch lover 
hugging his bottle and glass. Beneath this, Erasmus 





| wrote “ Hans Holbein,” and thus sent the book again to 


the painter, who, in revenge, drew a picture of Erasmus 
as an old bookworm scraping together musty and de- 
cayed manuscripts. ‘They appear, however, still to have 
remained friends. The Earl of Arundel whilst on the 
continent having seen some of Holbein’s works, was so 
struck with them, that he invited the artist to accompany 
him to England, but his invitation was rejected. Some 
years after this, Holbein was induced by circumstances 
and by Erasmus’s advice to alter his determination. The 
chief motives to this change appear to have been his do- 
mestic unhappiness and the neglect of his talents by his 
countrymen. He accordingly set out for England, bear- 
ing with him a portrait he had painted of Erasmus and 
letters of recommendation from that distinguished scholar 
to Sir Thomas More. He is said to have been so reduced 
as to be almost compelled to beg his way. He stopped 
some time at Strasburg, and applied to a painter for work, 
who directed him to furnish a specimen of his abilities. 
Holbein finished a piece with great care, painted a fly 
upon the most conspicuous part, and sent it as directed. 
The painter was astonished at the beauty of the work, but 
seeing the fly, and raising his hand to drive it away, was 
still more astonished at that exquisite deception. He im- 
mediately sent all over the town to find this extraordinary 
journeyman, but he was gone. On reaching England in 
1526, and presenting his letters and the portrait to Sir 
Thomas More, he was received with joy, and lodged in 
Sir Thomas’s house. The chancellor also exerted all his 
influence among his friends and connections to ad- 
vance the painter’s interests. From that period Holbein’s 
life was one continued career of prosperity. When 
he had executed a great number of works, his patron 
thought the time was come for introducing him to 
the notice of the king. Sir Thomas therefore invited 
Henry to a great feast, and, by the day fixed, caused the 
walls of his grand hall to be covered with Holbein’s pro- 
ductions displayed in the most advantageous manner. 
Upon his entrance, the monarch was so charmed that he 
inquired eagerly if their author was alive or to be had 
for money. Holbein was presented, and at once taken 
into the king’s favour: a pension of two hundred florins 
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was immediately settled upon him, and apartments for his 
use assigned in Whitehall. On the death of Queen Jane, 
Holbein was sent into Flanders to draw a portrait of the 
duchess dowager of Milan, and the result appears to have 
been so satisfactory that the lady was solicited in mar- 
riage: “ Alas!” was the stinging reply, “I have but one 
head,” &c. Anne of Cleves was next proposed by Crom- 
wel (who was now minister, More having been beheaded), 
and Holbein again received the royal commands for a por- 
trait of the proposed queen. Holbein gave so flattering a 
picture, that he caused the match to be made, and Cromwel 
to be beheaded, for, said the king, grossly and brutally, 
“Anne was a Flanders mare, and not the Venus that Holbein 
had represented her.”” Holbein’s escaping with impunity 
from this affair shows how highly the king must have valued 
him. The royal favour was still more directly visible in 
the circumstance we are about to mention. Whilst Hol- 
bein was one day painting a lady’s portrait, a nobleman 
of great distinction came to see him. Holbein sent out 
a message, begging the noble lord to postpone his visit to 
another day. Upon this, the latter forced open the door 
and ascended the staircase. The painter, hearing the 
noise, opened the door of his chamber, and met the noble 
intruder ; upon which he was so enraged that he thrust 
him down the stairs. Holbein, dreading the conse- 
quences, immediately went to the king, and explained his 
conduct. He was soon followed by the nobleman. Heury 
ordered Holbein to apologise, but the incensed peer would 
not be satisfied without the life of the “ plebeian.”” With 
an oath, the now equally irritated king administered the 
following admirable rebuke :—“ My lord, you have not 
now to deal with Holbein, but me; whatever punishment 
you may contrive by way of revenge against him shall 
assuredly be inflicted on yourself; remember that I can 
whenever I please make lords, but I cannot make one 
Holbein.” 

Before Holbein arrived in England, he had devoted 


himself to the higher branches of the art, and with dis- 
tinguished success; but in this country he confined him- 
self (doubtless in accordance with the tastes of his 


patrons) almost exclusively to portraits. With us there- 
fore he is but too often looked upon only as an eminent 
portrait-painter, whilst on the Continent his other works 
are justly esteemed as his greatest. Among the few pic- 
tures of this class which he produced in England is the 
admirable one, copied in our engraving, of Henry VIII. 
giving a Charter to the company of Barber-Surgeons, 
He also executed a work on a similar subject—Edward 
VI. presenting the Charter for Bridewell Hospital ; and 
the walls of a saloon in Whitehall were adorned by him 
with two great allegorical compositions representing the 
triumphs of riches and poverty. Soon after the accession 
of George II., a noble and most interesting collection of 
portrait-drawings by Holbein, 89 in number, was dis- 
covered in a bureau of the palace at Kensington. “ Hol- 
bein,” says Mr. Pilkington, in his ‘ Dictionary of 
Painters,’ “ paints equally well in oil, water-colours, and 
distemper, in large or in miniature. His invention was 
surprisingly fruitful and often poetical, his execution re- 
markably quick [he painted with the left hand], and his 
application indefatigable.”” ‘To which we may add that 
his pietures are alike excellent for the freedom and spirit 
of the drawing, the lightness of the touch, the clearness 
and brilliancy of the tone, and the exquisiteness of the 
finish. Holbein, like several other distinguished painters, 
was not only a painter, he engraved on wood the draw- 
ings of his own famous ‘ Dance of Death ;’ he was an 
able architect, and a skilful designer of ornaments for 
almost every variety of purpose. His person was large, 
and his features expressed the gross and sensual habits 
attributed to him. His manners were gay and joyous ; 
he lived freely, and spent his large income with a careless 
liberality and profusion. He died in London of the plague, 
m 1554 
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SALT-LICKS AND SALT-SPRINGS, AND THE 


USUAL MODE OF BORING FOR SALT. 
{From a Correspondent]! 


In all speculative communities—and I believe that it is 
generally admitted that the Americans are pecularly so as 
a nation—various schemes are devised, and sundry pro- 
jects planned and promulgated, for the purpose of attract- 
ing the attention of those who have money to invest, and 
who would prefer embarking in undertakings where there 
appeared a chance of gaining large profits, to investing 
their funds where the returns were likely to be moderate 
but certain, and where the capital would be secure beyond 
the possibility of loss or failure. Indeed it is hardly ne- 
cessary to go so far from home as America for examples 
of this speculative nature, since all trading nations, and 
Great Britain at the head of them, furnish sufficient in- 
stances of the wildest and most hazardous speculations ; 
but since the subjoined relation applies only to the Ame- 
ricans, the prevalence of scheming in that country was, 
consequently, first alluded to. 

Salt-lick, although but another name for salt-spring, 
is the term commonly applied to those weak, and, in 
many instances, almost imperceptible springs of water, 
that are more or less impregnated with salt ; and which, 
in some sections of the continent of America, are com 
monly met with, particularly in hilly districts, and at 
a considerable distance from the sea. Salt-licks are 
frequently called deer-licks by the Americans, from their 
being much frequented by elk and deer. Indeed where 
these springs are weak, and their channels consequently 
hidden or lost among the almost endless obstructions that 
impede an infant stream or brooklet in the rough and 
rude forests, the well-heads of these salt-springs are com- 
monly ascertained by the hunters observing the various 
deer-tracks leading to one point, whither these animals 
often repair to browse upon the salt-impregnated herbage 
(when there happens to be any), or to “lick” the pebbles 
at the well-head, or lap the water at the spring. Hence 
it is that the discovery of a salt-lick by an American 
hunter is looked upon as a most fortunate circumstance, 
since it affords him facilities of falling in with and shoot- 
ing down his game, that are only enjoyed by those who 
hunt in the vicinity of springs of this nature. 

It is gencrally supposed by those who possess the best 
means of judging, that salt-springs are more numerous 
west of the extensive range of Alleghany mountains— 
that is, in the valley-of the Ohio, and even through the 
region west of that—than they are to the eastward of the 
aforesaid mountains, or in a district of country compara- 
tively near to the ocean; and in this it is not difficult to 
detect the hand of an all-wise governing Providence that 
hath ordained all things for the best. 

The most copious salt-springs that have yet been dis- 
covered, or rather that have been rendered available to 
useful purposes, are those near the young and flourishing 
town of Onandaga, in the northern part of the state of 
New York, rather more than 30 miles north-east of lake 
Ontario, and nearly 300 from the Atlantic Ocean. For 
thirty years these springs have yielded considerable quan- 
tities of salt; and the salt-works established there are, in 
fact, the only extensive and very productive ones through- 
out the United States. Before these works were in suc- 
cessful operation, and at a period when there were neither 
canals nor roads through this section of country, salt was 
a scarce and dear article in all the new settlements situ- 
ated to the westward. But now that inland communi- 
cations have been opened, connecting one part of the 
western country with another, and hence with the older 
settlements, a barrel of salt weighing 280 lbs. can be 
purchased on the shores of lake Huron or Michigan for 
asum not exceeding ten shillings sterling. It may be 
as well to remark that the salt-springs above alluded to 
are situated in a part of the country by no means moun- 
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tainous, although somewhat hilly and broken, and at an 
elevation of a few hundred feet above the level of the sea. 

Where salt-licks or weak springs of salt water are 
known to exist, the owner of such lands (and here the 
forest is alluded to, where the lands are in a wild state) 
will sometimes expend considerable sums in boring for 
salt, apparently = the supposition that the salt water, 
which already finds its way to the surface, issues, in all 
probability, from some capacious reservoir, which, if he 
could but reach it by boring, might yield a plentiful and 
never-failing supply. 

Since speculation in wild lands is carried to a great 
extent in America, expedients of various sorts are resorted 
to in order to procure for such lands a favourable cha- 
racter. For instance, when lands are advertised for sale, 
some such recommendations as the following are usually 
inserted in the advertisement, namely, “ well-watered,” 
** well-timbered,” “ possessing excellent mill-sites,” “ con- 
taining a saline spring,”’ &c., and in many cases without 
adhering very closely to the truth. It is not easy, how- 
ever, to deceive those who have opportunities of seeing 
and judging for themselves; but as many of the land- 
sales are effected at a considerable distance from where 
the lands are situated, the buyers often know very little of’ 
the real nature and quality of their purchase; and, re- 
garding salt-springs, many curious frauds have been prac- 
tised upon the uninitiated. As an instance of this sort 
happened to come immediately under my own observation, 
I will state the circumstances precisely as they occurred. 

A tract of land, in a wild state, containing 300 or 400 
acres, was advertised for sale, and, among the good qua- 
lities mentioned in the advertisement, a salt-spring was 
prominently spoken of. It had long been rumoured that 
the water of a certain small spring on the said tract was 
slightly impregnated with salt; but, excepting the owner 
of the property, I never met with any one that appeared 
convinced that such was really the case; and many, like 
myself, had tasted the water at the well-head (for the 
owner had caused a hole to be dug there) without per- 
ceiving any certain indications of the existence of salt. 
About the period alluded to, a gentleman from one of the 
mercantile cities happened to be travelling through that 
part of the country, and feeling somewhat disposed to 
enter into a salt speculation, wrote to the owner of the 
lands in question, stating that he would wait upon him 
on a certain day, when, if it were convenient, they would 
examine the nature and quality of the salt-spring. At 
the appointed time, the gentleman arrived, when he and 
the other party, accompanied by a third person carrying 
a pail and shallow kettle or boiler, took their way through 
the woods to where the reported treasure issued from the 
foot of a shelving declivity. The stranger tasted the 
water, it was salt—decidedly salt; and the attendant 
having lighted a fire, the kettle was accordingly filled with 
water taken from the well. In due time, evaporation 
having done its part, there remained a respectable quan- 
tity of salt in the bottom of the vessel, white end free 
from impurities; “and,” as the Yankee proprietor ob- 
served to the stranger, “ fit for any gentleman’s table.” 
On the following day, the purchase of the lands was com- 
pleted; and, during the purchaser’s necessary sojourn 
from home, his head was continually filled with the idea 
of speedily rivalling the great salt-works at Onandaga. 

In due time this gentleman took possession of his new 
estate, having in the interim made considerable progress 
in arrangements for going into the salt-manufacturing 
business upon an extensive scale. However, previous to 
the building of his storehouses, &c., he wished to convince 
a friend or two, who proposed joining him in the business, 
that all was right respecting the quality of this celebrated 
spring; and the whole party, with several attendants, 
having arrived upon the spot, an evaporating process was 
forthwith commenced upon. While the process was going 
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cautiously, of course, for who would like to gulp down 
strong brine? and were a good deal puzzled to make out, 
to their own satisfaction, whether or not it tasted strongly 
of salt. In two or three hours, however, the fire had 
driven off all the watery particles in the form of steam 
the whole was literally gone, and not an atom of salt re. 
mained behind! This was exceedingiy perplexing ; the 
purchaser insisted there must have been some mistake in 
the process of evaporating. Another trial was therefore 
made, with precisely a similar result; when, with the 
evaporation of thig second kettle of water, were evaporated 
all the golden schemes the gentleman had formed in con- 
nection with this “most splendid salt-spring.” The 
facts were simply these: during several years, the owner 
of the tract of land in question, who was something of 4 
hunter, had been in the habit of taking small quantities 
of salt with him in his excursions through the woods, 
sprinkling it in and around the head-waters of this insig- 
nificant spring, for the purpose of attracting the deer, 
until the place got the reputation of being a deer-lick, 
Thus it went on for some time, when he took the trouble 
of digging a hole about the time he advertised the lands 
for sale, in which hole, on the morning of the day that 
the city gentleman was expected to arrive for the express 
purpose of examining the salt-spring, he deposited about 
two bushels of salt, allowing it sufficient time to dissolve, 
but only a portion thereof to escape by the small outlet; 
so that when the water was experimented upon that after- 
noon, as a matter of course a moderate quantity of salt 
was deposited in the kettle, and of a quality “ fit for any 
gentleman’s table.” 

The process usually adopted by the Americans in boring 
for salt is somewhat ingenious. Having fixed upon the 
place where the parties intend to bore, commonly adjacent 
to the lick or spring, they commence making a perpen- 
dicular hole with an instrument called an auger, being 
shaped exactly like those used by miners in perforating 
the rocks for the purpose of blowing them, but the dia- 
meter being greater, generally about two and a quarter 
inches. The iron part of the auger, the end of which is 
faced with steel and brought toa blunt edge, is from three 
to four feet long, and made in such a manner that a 
wooden pole of equal diameter can be securely attached 
to it, in order to give it the desirable length as the work 
progresses. When the hole has been bored to a moderate 
depth, a stout upright post with a forked top is firmly 
fixed in the ground, in the fork of which a long straight 
pole is gre where it acts as a lever, this being the 
principal part of the machinery used in boring. One 
end of this lever is placed directly over the hole, for the 
purpose of its being brought down and attached to the 
upper end of the auger or “ borer,” when, by depressing 
the contrary extremity of the lever, the auger is raised 
to the height desired, and by the pulling of a small cord 
when it is so raised, it instantly becomes detached, and 
descends into the auger-hole with considerable force. As 
the depth of the hole increases, other pieces of timber, of 
suitable size and length, are attached to the “borer ;” 
and in this way the work is carried on until the necessary 
depth is attained. One person stands over the hole, 
whose duty it is to turn the borer one-third or one-half 
round every time it is raised ; a second manages the long 
lever, and a boy pulls the cord, by which means the borer 
slips from the end of the elevated lever. In perforating 
hard rocks, this method of boring is slow work; and as 
occasional changes of augers, for the purpose of re- 
sharpening, become necessary, a great deal of trouble is 
occasioned every time this takes place after the boring has 
reached the depth of two or three hundred feet, when all 
the intermediate joinings of the wooden part of the borer 
have to be undone. These borings are undertaken with 
the view of reaching some larger or purer body of salt 
water than that which rises to the surface ; and although 





on, he and his companions sipped a little of the water— 


not generally successful, there are instances where large 
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reservoirs (appaieniiy) have been reached, from which 
ever afterwards a plentiful supply has risen through the 
aperture to the surface. These borings are never made 
with the view of afterwards sinking a shaft; but should 
water of sufficient saltness be discovered, thin tubes of 
tin or copper, of the requisite diameter, are inserted in the 
hole as a lining, for the two-fold purpose of keeping the 
hole open, and the water of such springs as may lie be- 
tween the salt one and the surface of the earth from 
mingling with, and thereby decreasing the quality of, 
that which is intended to be turned to a profitable 
account. 





THE DANCING MANIA. 


Ir is a well-known fact that diseases wear out, not only 
in individuals, but in nations ; the leprosy and the sweat- 
ing sickness live only in the pages of history, or at any 
rate, are no longer to be seen in Europe ; and St. Vitus’s 
dance, a troublesome, but rarely a formidable disease, is 
the meagre remnant of an epidemic which once afflicted 
thousands, and spread terror and confusion over large 
districts. This singular change, this mitigation of the 
disease from a rabid dance to a mere convulsion or dis- 
tortion of a few muscles, was, we believe, first distinctly 
narrated and commented on by Dr, Hecker of Berlin. 

It was in the year 1374 that assemblages of men 
and women were seen at Aix-la-Chapelle, who had come 
out of Germany, and yielded to the uneasiness which op- 
pressed them in the following manner. They formed 
circles, hand in hand, and continued dancing in the 
streets for hours together, in a wild delirium, till they fell 
from sheer exhaustion. They were then in a state of ex- 
treme oppression from the tympany which followed these 
spasmodic ravings; and of this they were relieved by 
having cloths bound tightly round their waists, or, more 
simply still, by thumping and trampling on the parts af- 
fected. “While dancing they neither saw nor heard, 
being insensible to external impressions through the 
senses, but were haunted by visions, their fancies conjur- 
ing up spirits whose names they shrieked out ; and some 
of them afterwards asserted, that they felt as if they had 
been immersed in a stream of blood, which obliged them 
to leap so high.””* 

In the worst cases, the attack began with epileptic con- 
vulsions ; yet, though the patients fell to the ground 
senseless, and foamed at the mouth, they were able to 
spring up and begin the dance amid strange contortions. 
The disease first appeared at Aix-la-Chapelle in July, 
and in a few months spread over the Netherlands. In 
many towns the dancers wore garlands in their hair, and 
had cloths round their waists, which were tightened as 
soon as the fit was over, to relieve their uneasiness. Many, 
however, received more benefit from kicks and blows, 
which the bystanders were ever ready to administer. 
These morbid pranks were universally attributed to de- 
moniacal possession, and intimidated the people to such a 
degree, that by express ordinance none but square-toed 
shoes were to be made, the dancers having manifested a 
strong dislike to the pointed shoes which had come into 
fashion in 1350, immediately after the great plague. 
They were extremely irritated at the sight of red colours, 
and some of them could not bear to see persons weeping. 
Whether from the exorcisms of the clergy, or from mere 
exhaustion, this particular epidemic soon died out, and in 
ten or eleven months the St. John’s dancers, as they 
were called, were no longer to be seen in any of the 
tities of Belgium. This first set of dancers appeared in 
Aix-la-Chapelle with St. John’s name in their mouths, 
and it is sufficiently probable that the revels of St. John’s 
(ay, 1374, gave rise to the disease. The people, says 
Dr, Hecker, were suffering from wretchedness and want, 
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and the frantic celebration of the festival, then observed 
with great form, was sufficient to kindle the malady in 
constitutions already prepared for it. In the language of 
medicine, starvation was the predisposing cause, and the 
gaiety of the festival the exciting one. The bowels, de- 
bilitated by hunger and bad food, were naturally attacked 
by tympanitis, which will account for the relief obtained 
by bandaging. 

At a later period, in 1418, namely, Strasburg was 
visited by the dancing plague, and here the aid of St. 
Vitus was invoked for the cure of the patients. St. Vitus 
was a Sicilian youth who suffered martyrdom with Mo- 
destus and Crescentia, under Dioclesian, in the year 303. 
His fame gradually increased with the progress of time ; 
and at the beginning of the fifteenth century, or perhaps 
in the fourteenth, the legend came forth that he could and 
would protect from the dancing mania all who should so~ 
lemnize the day of his commemoration, and fast upon its 
eve. 

The Strasburg patients were conducted to the chapels 
of St. Vitus, near Zabern and Rotestein, and, after hear- 
ing mass, were led in solemn procession to the altar. It 
is probable that many were cured there; at all events, 
they did not dance before the altars of the saint. Burton, 
in his * Anatomy of Melancholy,’ tells the chief facts very 
pleasantly ; he says of St. Vitus’s dance, “ It is so called 
for that the parties so troubled were wont to go to St. 
Vitus for help; and after they had danced there awhile, 
they were certainly freed. ”Tis strange to hear how long 
they will dance, and in what manner, over stools, forms, 
tables; even great-bellied women sometimes (and yet 
never hurt their children) will dance so long that they 
can stir neither hand nor foot, but seem to be quite dead. 
One in red clothes they cannot abide. Music above all 
things they love; and therefore magistrates in Germany 
will hire musicians to play to them, and some lusty, 
sturdy companions to dance with them. This disease 
hath been very common in Germany, as appears by those 
relations of Schenkius, and Paracelsus, in his book of 
madness, who brags how many several persons he hath 
cured of it. Felix Platerus (De Mentis Altenat., cap. iii.) 
reports of a woman in Basle whom he saw, that danced a 
whole month together, The Arabians call it a kind of 

alsy.”” There are some curious lines in J. of Kénigs- 
0 dg the oldest German chronicler in existence, describ- 
ing the epidemic as it appeared at Strasburg : 


‘ Viel hundert fingen zu Strassburg an,’ &c. 


which might be translated - 


At Strasburg hundreds of folks began 

To dance and leap, both maid and man; 
In open market, lane, and street, 

They skipped along, nor cared to eat, 
Until their plague had ceased to fright us: 
"Twas called the dance of holy Vitus. 


These dancing plagues, however, are by no means the 
most ancient recorded in history. In 1237 more than a 
hundred children were seized with this disease, at Erfurt, 
and went dancing and jumping along the road to Arn- 
stadt. Here they fell exhausted to the ground; many of 
them died, and the rest were afflicted with a permanent 
trembling for the rest of their lives. In 1278, two hun- 
dred fanatics began to dance upon the bridge over the 
Moselle at Utrecht, and would not desist till a priest 
passed, who was carrying the Host to a sick person, on 
which the bridge gave way and they were all drowned. 
Nay, as early as 1027, a similar event occurred near the 
convent church of Kolbig. 

Eighteen peasants are said to have disturbed divine ser- 
vice on Christmas-eve, by dancing and brawling in the 
churchyard ; on which the priest, Ruprecht, cursed them 
to the effect that they should dance and scream for a 
whole year without ceasing. This curse was fulfilled, 
says the legend, so that the sufferers at length sank knee- 
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deep into earth, and remained without nourishment till 
they were released by the intercession of two pious 
bishops. Upon this they fell into a deep sleep, which 
lasted three days ; four of them died, and the rest con- 
tinued to suffer all their lives from a trembling of their 
limbs. 

Whatever fragment of truth there may have been in 
this story, it was firmly believed during the middle ages, 
and with the succeeding plagues of a like kind so im- 

ressed the minds of the people, that St. Vitus’s dance 
mer the basis of a heavy maledictia: Dass Dich Sanct 
Veitstanz ankomme, i.e. may you be seized with St. 
Vitus’s dance. It was not till the beginning of the six- 
teeath century that St. Vitus’s dance lost its unhallowed 
character, as the work of demons, and became the subject 
of medical inquiry. This was due! to that great and 
eccentric genius Paracelsus, who explained the commu- 
nication of the disease by sympathy with considerable 
ingenuity, and recommended a curious remedy for the 
variety which depended.on the imagination, “The 
patient was to make an image of himself in wax or rosin, 
and by an effort of thought to concentrate all his, blas- 
phemies and sins in it. ‘ Without the iniervention of 
any other person, to set his whole minds and. thoughts 
concerning these oaths in the image;’ and when he 
succeeded in this, he was to burn the image, so that not 
a particle of it should remaim.”* ; 

This imaginative method of curing a distemper. de- 
pendent on the imagination, appears to be copied, as 
Dr. Babington observes, from a classic mode of enchant- 
ment. The sorceress made a wax image of the person 
to be tormented ; and by sticking pins into the figure, or 
melting it before the fire, she hoped to inflict similar ills 
on the-prototype. Thus Simoetha says, in Theocritus : 


‘¢ Just as I melt this wax before the fire, 
So may young Delphis waste with slow desire.”"—Anon. 
Nor did this strange fancy expire with the superstition 
of the ancients, for it is to be found in the works on 
magic written in the middle ages. About this time the 
dancing mania began to decline, so that the severer cases 
of St. Vitus’s became rarer, and in modern times have 
totally disappeared. Schenck von Graffenberg, a cele- 
brated physician, who died in 1598, speaks of the disease 
as having been common only in the time of his fore- 
fathers. In the beginning of the next century it was 
only occasionally observed im its ancient form. us in 


1623 G. Horst saw some women who annually performed’ 


a pilgrimage to St. Vitus’s chapel at Drefelhausen,-near 
Weissenstein, in the territory of Ulm. There they 
waited till the dancing-fit came on, continuing day and 
night in a state of delirium, till they fell to the ground ; 
and when they reeovered from this state, they felt relieved 
of the uneasiness and sensation of weight, of which they 
had complained for weeks previously. -Music seems in 
some measure to have excited the paroxysms of St. Vitus’s 
dance, though by its continuance it soothed the violence 
of the convulsions. 

The Thirty Years’ War, which lasted from 1618 to 
1648, finally extinguished this singular form of disease ; 
for though the calamities it brought upon Germany 
were unspeakable, yet, with the vehemence of a purifying 
fire, they gradually effected the intellectual regeneration 
of the Germans, and thus put a stop to a malady excited 
by superstition. Dr. Hecker’s account of tarantism, 
which may be called the dancing plague of Italy, and 
other convulsive epidemics, we will rezerve for a future 
occasion. 

* Hecker on‘ The Dancing Mania,’ translated by Dr. Babing- 
ton, p. 33. 

[To be continued.) 





Turkish Predilection for Cats.—The dog, the faithful 
friend of man, is everywhere in the land of Islamism a 
complete outcast; everything he touches becomes impure ; 
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while the cat, the most ungrateful and least susceptible of 
attachment of all domestic animals, is the darling alike of 
the bearded warrior and the fair inmate of the harem ; she 
eats and drinks from the same dish, and sleeps on the same 
couch both with old and young; and all this because she 
was the favourite plaything of Mahomet, who actually per. 
mitted his purring pet to deposit her nursery in his bosom. 


qe 


Spenser’s Travels in Circassia. 


Field Mouse.—Small and insignificant as the animal is in 
appearance, there is scarcely a species among the rodents 
more destructive to the fields, gardens, and woods, which 
have been rendered fruitful by the industrious hand of maz, 
than the Short-tailed Field Mouse. In the corn-field, in 
the rick-yard, in the granary, in the extensive plantation, its 
depredations aré often severe, and sometimes overwhelming, 
The following instance will show what damage these mice 
are capable of doing when they become multitudinous :— 
Lord Glenbervie, in a letter to Sir Joseph Banks, dated 
30th June, 1814, observes that the whole both of Dean and 
New. Forest appeared to.be numerously stocked with mice; 
at least, wherever the large furze-brakes in the open parts 
had been burnt, their holes and runs covered the surface. 
Haywood Hill, a new plantation of about 500 acres, in the 
forest of Dean, was particularly infested.. This enclosure, 
after being properly fenced, was planted with acorns in 
1810, and in the following spring about one-third came up; 
the rest of the seed having been probably destroyed by mice 
prineipally. The young shoots of the natural hollies of the 
tract, which had been cut. down to favour ihe plantation, 
were not attacked by the mice in the winter of 1811, though 
their runs were numerous. In the autumn of 1812 a large 
quantity of five-years-old oaks and chestnuts, with ash, larch, 
and fir, were planted in the enclosure. In the winter the 
destruction began, and numbers of the hollies, then two, 
three, or more feet high, were barked round from the 
ground to four or five inches upwards, and died. In the 
spring of 1813 a number of the oaks and chestnuts were 
found dead, and when they were pulled up it appeared that 
the roots had been gnawed through two or three inches 
below the surface of the ground; many were also barked 
round and killed, like the holly-shoots ; whilst others, which 
had been begun upon, were sickly. The evil now extended 
to the other enclosures ; and becoming very serious both in 
Dean Forest and the New Forest, cats were turned out, the 
bushes, fern, rough grass, &e. were cleared away to expose 
the mice to beasts and birds of prey, poisons in great variety 
were laid, and seven or eight different: sorts of traps were 
set for them, some of which, made of tin, succeeded very 
well. -These were however superseded by the plan of a 
professed rat-catcher, who, having been employed to catch 
the mice, had observed, on going to work in. the morning, 
that some of them had fallen into wells or pits, accidentally 
formed, and could not get out again;‘ many of them dying 
from hunger, or fatigue in endeavouring to climb up the 
sides. Such pits were therefore, on his recommendation, 
immediately tried: they were at first made three feet deep, 
three long, and two wide; but these were found to be unne- 
cessarily large, and, after various experiments, it appeared 
that they answered best when from eighteen to twenty 
inches deep at the bottom, about two feet in length, and 
one foot and a half in width, and, at top, only eighteen 
inches long and nine wide, or indeed as small as the earth 
could be got out of a hole of that depth; for the wider they 
are below and the narrower above, the better they answer 
their purpose. They were made about twenty yards asut- 
der, or about twelve on an acre; or, where the mice were 
less numerous, thirty yards apart. Nearly 30,000 mice 
had been caught, principally by this last method, in Dean 
Forest, up to the 22nd of December; and Mr. Davies (the 
deputy-surveyor) was convinced that a far greater number 
had been taken out of the holes, either alive or dead, by 
stoats, weazels, kites, owls, &c., and even by crows, magples 
jays, &c. The success of these holes in Dean Forest was 
so great, that the use of a bait in them was soon discon- 
tinued; but from an inaccuracy in the digging of them, ot 
some other cause, they were far less efficacious in the New 
Forest, where the mice continued still, though less nume- 
rous, to infest our plantations.—Penny Cyclopedia. 
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